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UNDER CYRUS 
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Yale University 

In an article entitled "The Gap between Ezra, Chapters 1 and 
2," in the American Journal of Semitic Languages for October, 1919, 
Professor J. A. Bewer discusses some important matters which had 
been treated by me some years before in my Ezra Studies. The 
main outline of my argument there was as follows: (1) There is a 
recognized gap in Ezra between chapters 1 and 2, several indispen- 
sable details being omitted at this point, including one detail which 
is expressly alluded to in chapter 3. (2) In "First Esdras," between 
these same limits we find the (gentile) Story of the Three Guards- 
men furnished with a Jewish appendix which obviously contains 
the very things which were seen to be missing in the canonical 
recension. (3) The interpolator of the Story fashioned this appendix 
by weaving material of his own composition into that part of the 
Chronicler's narrative which had followed at this point, thus making 
an apparently good connection with the latter's history. (4) The 
Story is not only a foolish interpolation; it is absolutely incompatible 
with the history in which it stands. (5) The interpolated (and 
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impossible) recension was for a long time the only one in circulation, 
as the evidence clearly shows. Finally some one restored order and 
self-consistency by cutting out the foreign element, the Story. The 
interpolator, however, had done his work so well that a portion of 
the Chronicler's original narrative was also excised, of necessity. 
This abridged recension is our canonical Ezra. (6) It is possible to 
recognize every part of the interpolator's work, and to restore in 
its entirety the original narrative of the Chronicler. 

Professor Bewer, I am glad to see, recognizes both the lacuna in 
Ezra and the fact that the Story was interpolated in I Esdras — or, 
at least, in some Jewish narrative; it is not clear to me where and 
how he would make the connection with I Esdras. To my sincere 
regret, however, for I should prize his support, he rejects the demon- 
stration by which I have shown how our present texts came into 
being, and how the original form of the Chronicler's history of the 
Return from Babylonia can be completely restored. Nevertheless 
I still have hopes of convincing him. At all events, I shall show 
that he has misapprehended my argument at some important 
points, besides misstating, repeatedly, my position in regard to 
certain minor details. Moreover, since the completion of the Ezra 
Studies (1909) my own views concerning a few incidental matters 
have undergone some change, the revision being such as to strengthen 
the argument summarized above, while removing certain difficulties 
felt by Bewer and doubtless by others. 

In combating the view which I am defending, Bewer sets forth 
the conclusions which he himself has reached, and it is therefore at 
the outset a question of prime interest how far his own hypothesis 
accounts for the facts which especially call for explanation. As I 
have said, he admits both the gap and the interpolation. Does he 
explain the gap? Not in the least. What is more, he leaves us 
with three gaps instead of one, namely the gap after Ezra 1 
and two more of his own discovery in the corresponding part of 
I Esdras. If he has any clear idea as to why, how, or when the 
lacuna between the first two chapters of Ezra came into being, he 
at least gives no hint of it in his article. 

Nor is he more fortunate in his treatment of the two gaps which 
he believes himself to have discovered. The first of these is an 
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extensive,^ and, in its details, most astonishing, lacuna between the 
words "Joachim the son of" and "Zerubbabel" in I Esd. 5:5. He 
finds himself compelled to suppose that at the beginning of the 
excision the knife passed through the middle of a sentence, leaving 
certain words hanging in the air; and that at the other end of the 
excised portion the same thing happened, a sentence being cut in 
two, leaving only an incoherent fragment! The two surviving 
"fragments," moreover, when pieced together (as they now stand 
in I Esd. 5:5) yield a ludicrously impossible text, for which however 
Bewer (himself regarding it as impossible) does not attempt to 
account, although his theory necessitates the supposition that the 
excision was deliberate, not accidental. 

The second lacuna discovered by Bewer in the I Esdras text is 
only a few lines farther on, between verses 6 and 7. He offers no 
conjecture as to its extent, but supposes the "missing" section to 
have consisted of historical narrative, containing the account of the 
arrival of the company of Jewish exiles at Jerusalem (p. 21, foot- 
note). The reason for the supposed excision is not stated, nor is it 
easily imaginable. No evidence of a lacuna here is offered; we are 
simply asked to beHeve in it. Finally, the supposed gap at this 
point is not given any connection with the supposed gap in verse 5, 
nor does either one stand in any relation to the gap between the 
first two chapters of Ezra. Bewer, then, rejecting the hypothesis of 
a single excision whose motive is obvious, postulates three unrelated 
excisions by two or three different editors (see below), and explains 
no one of the three. To call this a jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire is to speak of it too mildly. 

Does Bewer explain the interpolation of the Story of the Three 
Guardsmen? By no means. Here is a popular tale of wit and 
wisdom appropriated for the hero Zerubbabel and given a superficial 
connection with the narrative of the Return from the Exile. By 
what process did it get into its present unsuitable place, and why is 
it not in the other version, the "canonical" Ezra? Bewer gives us 
no satisfactory information as to the motive of the insertion, and 
leaves us merely guessing as to its extent, and the process by which 

1 He supposes the lost material to have Included a complete list ol the exiles return- 
ing from Babylonia "to Jerusalem, therefore presumably a matter of at least twenty-flye 
or thirty verses. 
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our present text was reached. He fails utterly to explain why it is 
that there is no hint of a Jewish setting or connection of the Story 
until 4:43, nor any mention of Zerubbabel until the casual gloss 
in 4 : 13. All these things are easily and naturally explained on the 
customary hypothesis of a mere interpolator of a too familiar type, 
but not on the hypothesis which Bewer had adopted. According to 
his view, the interpolation in the Chronicler's history consists not 
simply of the Story plus such small additions and manipulations as 
would be needed in order to secure it in its new place, but rather of 
a fragment of a Jewish historical work of considerable extent, hitherto 
unrecognized.' That is, he postulates an author who used the 
Story as the nucleus of (or an episode in ?) an elaborate document 
containing not only the narrative of a return of exiles under royal 
patronage but also a long list of names (just like the Chronicler's), 
which list he supposes to have been "cut out." What sort of an 
author is this? We meet with interpolators every day, and know 
their ways, but a new historian of the Jewish Return would be a dis- 
covery of the first magnitude — if any plausible evidence of his 
existence should be forthcoming. And how account for the fact 
that a writer who composed freely this considerable bit of very 
detailed history (quite remarkable, indeed, in its details; see the 
minute specifications in 4:49-56) was so unintelligent, or so very 
careless, that he gave the Story of the Guardsmen no plausible 
connection with its surroundings ? 

Bewer's postulated author of "The Return of Exiles under 
Darius " cannot be supposed himself to have inserted this narrative 
of his composition in the context of the Chronicler's history. Accord- 

> Bewer's views resemble, In the main, those expressed by Stanley A. Cook in the 
introduction to his "First Esdras" in R. H. Charles's Apocrypha. I confess to keen dis- 
appointment in the treatment of the work by Cook, from whose achievements in the 
field of Hebrew history I have learned to expect so much. What he gives us here, in 
his treatment of the Return from Babylonia, is a most bewildering discussion of what, 
according to my interpretation of the documents. Is a comparatively simple literary 
problem. I think I see before me the Chronicler, consistent, straightforward, and per- 
fectly comprehensible, intent on his great work and doing it well; and a public fond of 
good stories, keen wit, and national glory, cUnging to a bit of romance which had been 
smuggled in for them by a man of their own sort. Cook sees neither of these things, 
but notes instead: "diverging views of the history," "a very singular combination of 
conflicting traditions," "Intricacies of rearrangement, adjustment, and revision," "tra- 
ditions revised or mutilated," accounts wUch "combine in an inextricable manner 
trustworthy and imtrustworthy data," "efforts made to effect a compromise," and 
many other like phenomena. 
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ing to Bewer, as we have seen, this Darius document originally con- 
tained a list of the returning exiles, which was "omitted" (p. 20) 
because of its immediate proximity to the Chronicler's list — only 
four verses distant! It must then either have resembled the latter 
so closely as to be plainly superfluous, or else have contradicted it 
so distinctly as to be intolerable. In neither case can we suppose 
the author himself to have effected the juxtaposition. No one 
could have been more sensitive than he to the supposed conflict 
between the two catalogues of names. It would have been open to 
him to omit his own, or to cut out the Chronicler's, or to remove 
the latter to a distant place, as he could very easily have done; it 
might have been inserted, for instance, after I Esd. 2:15. It is 
quite plain that this postulated author cannot himself have stowed 
away his postulated document in this place where any value that it 
might be supposed to possess would be greatly impaired — all but 
completely destroyed— by its immediate surroundings. Bewer's 
hypothesis of a new author of narrative plus lists, letters, etc., 
requires an interpolator besides. 

What, now, can we suppose the nature of this "document" to 
have been ? Bewer gives us no definite information as to his own 
view on this point, so we are left to conjecture. Was it a popular 
account of the rise of Zerubbabel and of the great expedition which 
he led ? It cannot have been this, for popular accoimts do not con- 
tain long catalogues of names. Such catalogues have no interest 
whatever for the ordinary reader, nor for the popular narrator; 
their purpose is purely historical. Moreover, the latter part of the 
supposed document (or fragment), after the close of the Story of 
the Three Guardsmen at I Esd. 4:42, consists chiefly of statistics 
and ordinances. It has no general appeal, and sounds not at all 
like the work of a raconteur. We must therefore suppose a compila- 
tion intended to be historical in character. But what an amazing 
bit of history! Where and how did it begin ? The Story is not even 
"adapted," as any serious attempt to use it for the history of Israel 
must have adapted it. A very few words at the beginning would 
have sufficed to give it some sort of connection with its intended 
surroundings; for example, after I Esd. 3:7: "Now one of the three 
was a youth of the captives of Israel named Zerubbabel, the son of 
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Shealtiel, of the house of David, of the lineage of Perez, of the tribe 
of Judah." This is the very least that could be demanded. But it 
is not until 4:13 that we learn, quite incidentally, by means of a 
parenthesis consisting of two words, that- the youth who defended 
the third thesis was named Zerubbabel — nothing is told us about 
his nationality; presumably the three members of this bodyguard 
would be Persians or Babylonians. Recollect that up to this time 
there has been no mention whatever of Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel in this history of the Return! And then there is that, very 
curious passage, 5 : 56-6, in which the hero's full name and lineage are 
given (why at this point?), with the more than suspicious addition: 
"who spoke wise sentences before Darius," although the story of the 
contest had been finished and left behind some time ago! And, to 
crown it all, the date of the contest (!) is now given, not merely post 
festum — that would be too feeble a term — but even after the caval- 
cade had set out for Jerusalem, and (according to Bewer) a long and 
classified catalogue of the emigrants had intervened! Must we 
not consider the "author" a bit feeble-minded who could deliber- 
ately compose his narrative in this manner ?^ 

Now these difficulties, and others Uke them, which are stagger- 
ing to one who tries to adopt Bewer's view, all vanish when we sup- 
pose a simple, ordinary interpolation; the Chronicler's history and 
a folk tale forced into it;^ a mere interpolator doing his work in the 
usual way, instead of a second Chronicler whose work has all the 
characteristics of the first. The parenthesis in 4:13, "this was 
Zerubbabel," is an external patch, of the smallest possible extent, 

1 Bewer, p. 25, seems to think that we ought to be thankful for the date wherever 
It is vouchsafed to us, and argues that It is really the date of the contest before Darius 
(and not, as many scholars have supposed, the date of the great expedition) on the 
groimd that "New Year's Day was a favorite day for such events," since "on New 
Year's Day Nehemiah won Artaxerxes' consent for the rebuilding of the city walls, 
Neh. 2:1." But can Bewer really find this date in his text of Neh. 2:1? 

2 Cook, in Charles's Apocrypha, p. 16, middle, arguing against the view that the 
story is an interpolation, says that the theory "assumes that for no apparent reason 
whatsoever a story of Darius has been introduced into the Cyrus-history." If Cook 
can furnish satisfactory proof that national pride is unknown among the Jews, and that 
pseudonymous books and tracts are not found in Jewish literature, I will support him 
in this remarkable statement. For myself, I can Imagine no sort of writing more likely 
to be seized upon and secured for his people by a loyal Jew who appreciated both a gem 
of literature and a dramatic episode in history than this accoimt of the victory of the 
Third Guardsman at the coiu-t of the Great King. As I have shown elsewhere, there 
is no other equally practicable place for the interpolation. So any scholar can satisfy 
himself, if he will make the experiment. 
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fastened to the Story of the Guardsmen; so scholars generally have 
regarded it. It has its perfect counterpart in 5:6, "who spoke wise 
sentences before Darius." Upon whose work is the patch fastened 
in this latter case? Presumably on the Chronicler's, seeing that 
the Story is now left behind and we are in a Jewish historical con- 
text. The thesis of incorporation of the Story, with the least possible 
labor, in the Chronicler's history can be satisfactorily maintained, 
that is certain; but the attempt to show how Bewer's new Jewish 
document, mutilated by excision (by whom?) and also curtailed 
{why?), was combined with the Chronicler's work so as to yield the 
text of our I Esdras, must completely fail, not only because the 
imknown quantities are so many, but also because the details 
postulated are so improbable in themselves. 

We saw that in the matter of the lacuna between Ezra 1 
and 2, Bewer's hypothesis not only leaves the former problems 
unsolved but also adds new and much greater ones; we now see 
that the same verdict must be rendered as to his treatment of the 
interpolation. 

Further, as to a still more important matter, the relation of the 
gap to the interpolation. What has Professor Bewer to tell us ? We 
have two editions of the Chronicler's history of the Jewish Restora- 
tion. In one of these, at a certain point, there is a lacuna; some- 
thing that originally stood there has been cut out. So Bewer and I 
and very many others agree. In the other edition, at precisely the 
same point, there is an extensive and very disturbing interpolation. 
Something that the Chronicler himself did not write has been inserted, 
to the obvious ruin of the history. So Bewer and I and all who read 
the narrative connectedly must agree. These two very significant 
facts are fundamental to the whole discussion. Are they unrelated f 
According to Bewer they are. There is nothing in his article to 
indicate that he sees any connection between the two facts, nor is 
there in his hypothesis anything that could make such connection 
seem natural or even plausible. But this exact correspondence of 
excision with interpolation — ^in view of the incongruous nature of 
the latter and the havoc which it makes with all the adjacent narra- 
tive — is too remarkable and too obviously significant a fact to be 
passed over as accidental. It is safe to say that no theory will find 
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acceptance among scholars which does not recognize a direct and 
necessary connection between the two. 

Why, now, does Bewer recognize a "gap between Ezra 1 and 2" ? 
What are the items which must originally have stood just there, 
which are now lacking in our canonical recension? Obviously 
the following: (1) the accoimt of the starting of the expedition from 
Babylonia and the statement that it arrived safely in Judea; (2) the 
names of the two leaders who in the subsequent narrative, after the 
arrival, are so prominent; (3) the date, to which reference is plainly 
made in the sequel, and which could not possibly have been omitted 
in this history which is so particular about dates; and (4) the letter 
of Cyrus to the Phoenicians in Lebanon, to which allusion is made 
in Ezra 3:7. These four strange omissions are recognized by 
Bewer, and indeed by everyone who considers the matter. Is it 
another wonderful accident that these are all present in the latter 
part of the supposed interpolation, that is, in the Jewish narrative 
which is now appended to the Story of the Guardsmen f Bewer takes 
no account whatever of this most significant fact, which provides at 
once the solution of the whole problem. In I Esd. 4:62 — 5:3 we 
have the account of the starting of the expedition, and in 5:2 the 
statement that it reached Jerusalem safely. In 5:5 we are given 
the names of the two leaders, with their lineage. In 5:66 is the 
missing date, as many scholars have seen, corresponding perfectly 
with the dates which follow in 5:46, 52, 54, 55, 70 (Ezra 3:1, 6, 8— 
4:5). And finally, 4:48 tells how the Persian king wrote the very 
letter to which allusion is made, with almost identical words, in 
Ezra 3:7! Moreover, these items all stand in precisely the order and 
relative position which we should have supposed them to occupy in 
the Chronicler's original narrative. 

There is one and only one obvious conclusion, the conclusion 
which I adopted in my own investigation: This surprisingly long 
and detailed Jewish appendage to the Story of the Guardsmen, 
I Esd. 4:43 — 5:6, is simply the Chronicler's account of the Return 
under Cyrus slightly "doctored" by the interpolator of the Story. 

If it were an unheard-of thing that an interpolator should tamper 
with the context in which he makes his insertion, there might be 
ground for hesitation here; but everyone who has dealt at all with 
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the subject knows that some such alteration is usually indispensable; 
always, indeed, when the insertion is out of keeping with its intended 
surroundings. The present case needs no argument or demonstra- 
tion of such necessity, for our interpolator is actually forcing an 
anecdote of Darius into a Cyrus context — as we now see it before 
our eyes. Even so, he contented himself with a few very superficial 
changes. The two little glosses in 4:13 and 5:6, to which reference 
has already been made, are obvious enough; and a certain number 
of changes of "Cyrus" to "Darius" were of course indispensable, 
seeing that the Chronicler likes to repeat frequently the name of 
the Persian king. Hence, certainly, the "Darius" in 5:2, 6, and 
probably also in 4:47a. We have seen that no addition whatever 
was made to the Story of the Guardsmen at its beginning; at its 
close, however, some slight adaptation was absolutely necessary, 
otherwise the Story would certainly fall out, of its own weight, as 
soon as the interpolator's back was turned. The youth must make 
request of the king (there was nothing like this in the Chronicler's 
narrative), and after receiving the royal commissions (already pro- 
vided by the Chronicler) must go forth to execute his task. These 
two things could not be omitted. The two small patches, made 
accordingly by the interpolator, 4:43-^7a and 57-61, are immedi- 
ately recognizable when once they are looked for. Bewer remarks, 
page 25: "Were it not that Torrey had to look for some place 
where his Hebrew document might begin, he would never have 
thought of challenging the extremely good and close connection of 
vss. 41-46 with vss. 47 S." In other words, were it not for the 
known fact of interpolation, it would not be necessary to look for 
seams. Assuredly not. But seeing that the interpolation is cer- 
tain, it is clearly desirable to learn how it was effected. The fact 
that there is "extremely good and close connection" merely shows 
that the interpolator exercised some skill in the attempt to perform 
his impossible task. It was, indeed, absolutely impossible. He 
could not alter the "Darius" of the Story to"C3TTis" (even if he 
had wished to), for "the Lord" himself, not Zerubbabel, "stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus," as the king had also said in his proclamation 
(Ezra 1:1-2). It could never have occurred to any Jewish inter- 
polator or editor to sacrifice Ezra 1:1 f.! Nor could he continue 
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his retouching of the Chronicler's narrative beyond where he 
had left off, altering the name also in I Esd. 5:53, 68, 70; for 
the immediately resulting conflict with 6 (Ezra 5) would destroy 
all his work. What he actually did was the very best that he 
could have done, and his interpolation was made in the only 
practicable place. 

Here, then, is the simple and natural hypothesis, plainly sug- 
gested by all the main facts. The interpolation was a foolish and 
mischievous exploit, and the interpolator was just such an "editor" 
as we should be led to suppose by his vmdertaking to insert the 
gentile popular fantasia at this point in a serious history of the 
Jewish Return. His work as redactor in 4:43 — 5:6 is just such as 
we should expect from his easy-going gloss in 4:13. He made no 
more alteration than he was obliged to make, did his work ingeni- 
ously as far as it went, and let the history take care of itself.' No 
other hand was at work, nor was there any other complication. We 
have no need to suppose "gaps" in the I Esdras document (Bewer, 
as we have seen, supposes two), not even the loss of a single verse, 
nor to conjecture any intentional alteration whatever beyond what 
the interpolator himself had made, as above described. The recen- 
sion which we call "First Esdras" is fully explained, and there can 
be no other plausible way of explaining it. 

And now, in regard to the canonical Ezra, and the gap between 
the first two chapters. We have abundant evidence that the inter- 
polator's edition, of which our "First Esdras" is now the only sur- 
viving fragment, won the day completely at first, and for a long time 
— probably at least two centuries — ^was the only edition of the 
Chronicler's history in existence. It is the recension from which 
the old ("Septuagint") translation of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah 
was made in the second century b.c. ; the recension on which Josephus 
based his work; the only recension known to the Massorites who 
ultimately settled the text, as will appear. The interpolator might 
in truth have achieved a permanent triumph if the book which he 
altered — and seriously injured — ^had been less important. But, as 

1 The obvious f£ict that his interest was not to the history, but In the Story, seems 
to be quite overlooked by Cook especially. This comparative Indifference to the his- 
torical details was certainly true also of the Jewish public who read or heard the narra- 
tive. It is true of any popular throng ol readers or hearers, even ui modem times. 
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we have seen, the account of events which he had created sounded 
suspicious at some points and absurd at others, so that it could not 
survive the scrutiny to which it had ultimately to be subjected as 
the one surviving record of the most critical period in Jewish history. 
The abiding, fatal discrepancy, which he could have removed only 
by destroying utterly his great predecessor's work, was the represen- 
tation of Zerubbabel and Jeshua as "going up" tmce from Babylonia 
to Jerusalem. How long would the learned rabbis of Israel permit 
this to stand in their scriptures, seeing that the Story of the Guards- 
men was clearly the cause of all the trouble ?^ And how, it might 
be added, could the Samaritans and other enemies fail to make 
capital out of this manifest flaw in the most important documentary 
weapon which the Jews could wield against them ? 

What finally resulted was the excision of the impossible Story 
by some Jewish scholar or (more probably) group of scholars. By 
this excision, and the accompanying restoration of the section 
Ezra 4:6-24 ( = 1 Esd. 2:16-30) to its original place, was obtained 
the text of our canonical Ezra, exactly as we have it. The limits of 
the section to be excised were absolutely prescribed, it must be 
observed. It must begin with I Esd. 3:1, the first words of the 
Story, and it must end with 5 : 6, the last verse of the Darius con- 
text, containing the last allusion to the Story. Aside from the cut 
and the transposition, everything was left just as it stood. Not a 
word was altered, nothing was added or subtracted. But along 
with the mischief-making Story of the Guardsmen went eighteen 
verses of the Chronicler's own work. 

The simplicity of this explanation is commended to the atten- 
tion of scholars. The "First Esdras" recension is explained as 

1 The incongruities here would not escape even the careless reader, though he 
would trouble hlmseU very little about them. Zerubbabel went up from Babylonia to 
Jerusalem in the first year of Gyrus; nevertheless in the reign of Darius II, after the 
reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I (Ezra 4:6-24), he appears again as a "youth" at the 
Persian court m the bodyguard of the king. Not impossible, if the reigns were sup- 
posed to have been brief. (It must be borne In mind that Darius Hystaspis, as " Darius 
the Mede" was believed to have preceded Cyrus. The interpolator's idea of the order of 
the Persian kings was naturally the same as that of the Chronicler, the Chronicler's 
Aramaic source, and the Book of Daniel, 5:30; 6:1, 29; 9:1; 10:1; 11:1. See Ezra 
Studies, p. 38, note, and Cook, p. 11.) And again: though one might perhaps imagine 
that the adventurous Zerubbabel could return to Babylonia and go through the whole 
program a second time, it would be too much for creduUty to suppose that the high 
priest Jeshua, and indeed the whole great company (also Neh. 7), could do this also! 
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the result of a single interpolation in the Chronicler's history, both 
motive and manner of the interpolation being transparent. Our 
"canonical" recension is explained as the result of a single excis- 
ion, both motive and manner of the excision being perfectly obvious. 
The "gap" between the first two chapters of Ezra is not only 
accounted for, but filled, so that the history is restored to its original 
form. Has Bewer a plausible theory to substitute for this ? If so, it 
has not thus far appeared. 

Some of the details of Bewer's argument may now be examined. 
He remarks (p. 19, below): "If Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were 
not identical, and if both were governors, Sheshbazzar first, -Zerub- 
babel after him, the gap between Ezra 1 and 2 is not completely 
filled by Torrey's reconstruction." If this statement simply declares 
Bewer's own inability to see that the gap is filled, I cannot object 
to it, though I should suspect some misunderstanding; but if it is 
intended to go farther than this, I must say that it seems to me 
quite unwarranted. I myseK believe that Sheshbazzar and Zerub- 
babel were not identical (how could they be?); that both were 
governors, Sheshbazzar first, Zerubbabel later; and yet the lacuna 
between Ezra 1 and 2 seems to me to be completely filled, 
including everything which the author (the Chronicler) originally 
wrote. Bewer does not see how the narrator can have represented 
the Jews as having any other leader than their Persian officer. If 
Sheshbazzar was the governor appointed by Cyrus, then (Bewer 
would say) Zerubbabel cannot have been one of the heads of the 
expedition at that time; was not one chieftain enough? On the 
contrary, the Chronicler was eager to show that Sheshbazzar, 
although the official leader, duly appointed by the king and by his 
presence not only giving the whole enterprise the royal sanction 
(see especially Ezra 5:14-16) but also making it distinctly a for- 
ward step in the Persian administration of Judea, was nevertheless 
not the true leader and spokesman of the Jewish patriots. They 
had a prince and statesman of their own number, who, with Jeshua 
the high priest at his side (as in Haggai and Zechariah) and with 
support from the heads of the chief Jewish clans (see I Esd. 5:86; 
Ezra 4 : 3, etc.) was the true chieftain of the people in all matters touch- 
ing their religious history, the only history in which the Chronicler 
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was interested. And this is not merely the representation that 
would please the Chronicler; it is what we should suppose to have 
been actually the case under any such circumstances as these. 
Bewer writes as though he felt sure that Sheshbazzar was a Jew. 
The name, so far as it can give any presumption at all, would argue 
against this. Bewer speaks of "Sheshbazzar the prince of Judah," 
using the words of the English version of Ezra 1:8, and I myself 
took this rendering for granted in my Ezra Studies without giving the 
matter any attention. But I am now convinced that nnitT'b X''TD3n 
is correctly rendered in the old Greek version (I Esd. 2:11), t^j 
■n-poaTarri Trjs 'lovSalat, the governor of Judea. This not only cor- 
responds to Ezra 5:14, on which the Chronicler plainly rehes, 
but also agrees with Ezra 2 and 3, in which Zerubabbel is 
the acknowledged popular leader. Not all the governors of Judea, 
appointed by the Persian kings, were Jews, and this was the time of 
all times when a prudent policy would have sent out a Persian 
administrator of the province. "Strangely enough," says Bewer, 
"in the Chronicler's own story Sheshbazzar is not mentioned again." 
Why in the world should the Chronicler return to him? He was 
merely the royal vicegerent, and in no sense the head of the Jewish 
church. Suppose, for example, that this expedition had taken place 
when Bagohi was the appointed governor, at the time of the Elephan- 
tine correspondence; would he have been named as representing 
"the heads of the fathers' houses of Israel," side by side with the 
Jewish high priest? He would have been mentioned, doubtless, in 
order to give the expedition its official stamp as undertaken with the 
royal sanction; but after this necessary mention he would hardly 
have been referred to again in a purely religious history with a 
definite apologetic aim.^ 

Bewer continues (p. 19) : " Torrey's argimient for this is, how- 
ever, untenable. From the Greek of Hag. 1:1, 14; 2:2, 21 he con- 
cludes 'that the words min"' ITlHS are a later interpolation 

1 Identifying " Sheshbazzar" and " Shenazzar" (I Chron. 3 : 18) is like treating "John" 
and "James" as one and the same name. The two Babylonian names are correctly 
transmitted and perfectly distinct. The one Is compounded with the name of the 
god Shamaah and the other with that of the god Sin (cf. "IJJIOJTD =Sin-Sar-u§vir, Lldz- 
barskl, Handbuch, p. 380). This mlschievoiis identification was first Introduced by 
someone with the Komhinationsgabe, i.e., the genius for bringing together things which 
ought to have been kept apart. 
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in the Hebrew' (p. 306, note)." Bewer misunderstands me. As 
far as any theory of mine is concerned, I have not, and never did 
have, the least objection to supposing that Zerubbabel was gover- 
nor of Judea, i.e., in the time of Darius, to which time alone the 
argument referred. Nor has it any bearing whatever on my argu- 
ment whether he was or was not. If Bewer will look again carefully 
at the passage to which he refers, he will see that I gave my pass- 
ing remark as to the verses in Haggai no connection with the account 
of the Return under Cyrus; nor did I think of them as either useful 
or detrimental to any views of my own. I should have expected a 
reader to draw this conclusion himself from the fact that my too 
hasty conjecture was not mentioned at all in the chapters dealing 
with this part of Ezra and the questions now under discussion, but 
only incidentally in a footnote in the last chapter of my book.' 

Another subject on which Professor Bewer seems to me to write 
too hastily is the question of the language, or languages, of the 
section I Esd. 4:47 — 5:6. Chapters 1 and 2 of Ezra are Hebrew, 
the Story of the three Youths was Aramaic; in the addendum to 
the story, consisting partly of the Chronicler's narrative (of course 
originally Hebrew) and partly of the interpolator's patches, where 
does the Aramaic leave off and the Hebrew begin? Bewer writes 
(p. 23): "Since the Chronicler wrote his history in Hebrew, the 
original of the section which Torrey attributes to him must, of 
course, have been in Hebrew too." And again, a few lines below: 
"Let it be noted that for Torrey 's theory it is absolutely essential 
that these verses should have been written in Hebrew." This 
strikes me rather strangely, seeing that it is a matter of complete 
indifference for my theory whether the section in question, as it 
stood in the original of the I Esdras recension (which is what Bewer 
is speaking of), was Hebrew, or Aramaic, or a mixture of the two. 
The evidence indeed seems to me to show that the language was 
Hebrew from 4:47 onward; but if Bewer, or anyone else, can show 
plausible ground for supposing a part or all of it to have been Aramaic, 
I shall accept the demonstration with keen interest. It will not in 

1 The footnote referred to was inserted as an afterthought, without due deliberation. 
I retracted it, and repented of it, as soon as it appeared in print. In the margin of my 
copy are the following words, written in pencil at that time: "No! Greek merely avoids 
the title 'governor.' So does Targum CK31)." 
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the least affect my theory.^ The place and manner of transition 
here from the one language to the other were matters entirely within 
the control of the interpolator, and were a highly important part of 
his solution of the editorial problem. His aim was to make a 
"tight joint," and to this end it was open to him to translate the 
conclusion of the Story into Hebrew, or any portion of the Chroni- 
cler's Hebrew into Aramaic, or to compose patches of his own in 
either language, according to the plan which seemed to him most 
effective. The Chronicler himself, in incorporating his Aramaic docu- 
ment, followed it with a few verses in Aramaic of his own composi- 
tion (Ezra 6:15-18), and then passed over into Hebrew (vss. J9ff.) 
in such a way that it would be obvious only to a "higher critic " where 
the one author ceased and the other began. It is quite conceivable 
that the interpolator of the Story should have translated 4:47-56, 
for example, into Aramaic, in order to remove the point of transition 
a little farther from the close of the document which he was trying to 
fasten in securely. The one thing that we can be tolerably certain 
of is this, that he did not choose 5:7 as the place of return to the 
Hebrew language, for by doing so he would have rendered futile his 
whole undertaking. The exact coincidence of the limits of the 
Aramaic section with those of the incongruous matter would have 
made the interpolation obvious and its immediate removal certain. 
The excision which was actually made in the first or second cen- 
tury A.D. would have been made in the second or third century b.c.^ 
On page 18 Bewer remarks that I have "changed" the sec- 
tion 4:43 — 5:6 by pronouncing certain passages interpolary Unks 

1 1 am not Impressed by the evidence which Bewer produces on p. 24. There is 
an obvious distinction (is there not ?) between royal documents given verbatim and the 
free summary of such a document by a Hebrew narrator. And is it not possible to say 
"toward Jerusalem" in Hebrew? The practice of facing toward that city in prayer 
certainly has nothing to do with the Aramaic language. Finally, Bewer says: "Prom 
Torrey's demonstration that the Story of the three Youths was originally written in 
Aramaic there would most naturally follow that the whole of it, I Esd. 3 : 1 — 5 : 6, was 
written in Aramaic." The whole of what ? This is merely begging the question. 

2 Bewer takes no notice of my restoration of the original text of 5:36 from the cor- 
rupt Greek {Ezra Studies, p. 130, and note) ; I should have been glad of his opinion in 
regard to it. Cook accepts it tentatively. I should be interested to see any other 
explanation or emendation of the verse that can make it yield a passable sense. If 
my restoration is right, the question of the language (Hebrew) of this section of the 
document is settled. The same thing may be said of my emendation of the corrupt 
passage in 5:5. Very many scholars, to be sure, even those who supposed the Story 
to have been composed in Greek, have recognized the Hebrew idiom underlying 5:1-6. 
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(4:43-47a, 58-61; 5:6a), by emending "Darius" into "Cyrus," and 
by omitting 4:57. And again on page 24: "After boldly substituting 
Cyrus for Darius in 4:47; 5:2, 6,' and omitting the whole of 4:57, 
in order to conform the section to his hypothesis, Torrey gets ....," 
etc. This, if it were true, would be a serious indictment of my 
argument, for the arbitrary omission" of a verse is always a very- 
suspicious proceeding; but if Bewer will look again at the passage 
in question, he will see that I did nothing of the sort. I have nowhere 
even suggested omitting 4:57, nor could it ever have occurred to me 
to treat verses "58-61" as an inter polary link. On the contrary, 
verse 44 carries with it verse 57, and the two taken together furnish 
another bit of evidence of ingenuity on the part of the interpolator.^ 
On page 26 we read: "For th,e assertion that vss. 57-61 come 
from a different hand than vss. 47-56 and vss. 62 ff. no proof what- 
ever is adduced." I wonder how Professor Bewer would justify 
this statement. I have certainly shown very cogent reasons, on the 
one hand, for concluding that the Chronicler himself cannot have 
been the interpolator of the Story and therefore the author of verses 
57-61 (Ezra Studies, pp. 19 f .) ; and, on the other hand, I have argued 
that verses 47-56 are a part of the Chronicler's own narrative on the 
following grounds: (1) Just such royal decrees as those contained 
in these verses were to be expected in the Chronicler's history, and 
the fact that they are found here within the Umits of the acknowl- 
edged "gap" in our Hebrew text establishes a presumption that 
they are his, especially as their extent and detail render it very 
unlikely that they are the work of a mere interpolator {Ezra Studies, 
pp. 26 f., 225). (2) In this passage the writer exhibits a particular 

1 This was certainly not a very "bold" proceeding, since at the end of the next 
dozen verses of narrative, and thereafter until the beginning of chap. 6, the king under 
whom all this took place is expressly named as Cyrus! 

2 Cook, in the introduction to his "First Esdras," p. 16, contending against the 
view that vss. 43-47o are the work of the interpolator, asserts that they contain material 
"which is partly of considerable independent value, and partly introduces a new tradi- 
tion of Cyrus (4 :44, 57) in conflict with aU other evidence." And again on p. 32, below, 
he says that these verses "actually bring new details," and speaks of "the valuable 
vs. 45." How does Cook know that it is valuable ? The chances are at least a hundred 
to one that it has no value at all. Is there not already more than sufficient evidence 
in the Old Testament that Jews and Edomltes were (traditionally) bitter enemies, and 
that Jewish writers were likely to seize an opportunity to express their hostility? As 
for the "new tradition," might not a mere interpolator tell us things about Cyrus that 
no one had ever heard before ? I have known even schoolboys who could accomplish 
this. 
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interest in the Levites and Doorkeepers which is characteristic of 
the Chronicler. Taken in connection with the facts just stated, 
this is very significant (Ezra Studies, pp. 27, 128). (3) Verse 48, in 
this same passage, is plainly the very edict to which the Chronicler 
himself makes allusion, as though it had preceded, in Ezra 3:7. 
(Bewer, p. 26, notices this as one of the omissions belonging to this 
"gap," but fails to remark that the edict is here present in I Esdras, 
in precisely the place where it would have been expected.) This 
one item by itself might well be regarded as sufficient to prove that 
we have here the Chronicler's missing paragraph; taken in connec- 
tion with the other facts, it is truly compelling evidence (Ezra Studies, 
pp. 27 f., 133). (4) When the Greek of this passage and of verses 
62 ff. is rendered, as closely as possible, into Hebrew, following the 
guidance of this same translation in other parts of the book, the result 
is a considerable collection of words, phrases, and idioms which are 
generally recognized as characteristic of the Chronicler. This con- 
firms very strikingly the conclusion reached by the other Unes of 
argument (Ezra Studies, pp. 115 f., 125-31). 

If this is not adducing proof, I do not know what proceeding 
could be thus designated, and I am surprised that Bewer should 
have overlooked all this argument of mine. The proof for verses 
4:62 — 5:6 is equally varied, and was also set forth by me in 
the Ezra Studies, but I will not take the space here to refer to it 
in detail. Taking both passages together, I doubt whether it would 
be easy to find, in the whole range of purely literary criticism, a 
stronger chain of evidence. 

Bewer says further, page 26: "If we omit vss. 57-61 there is a 
gap between vs. 56 and vs. 62, which Torrey indeed notes and tries 
to bridge by a conjectural insertion of Q^Ti bD in vs. 62." If 
Bewer will look again at the passage in my book to which he refers, 
he will see that he has misunderstood me. My words (p. 129) were 
these: "It is of course possible that the subject of the verb (such as 
Dyn bS . . . .) originally followed here, but was removed by the 
interpolator. This supposition is not necessary, however." In my 
reconstruction of the Hebrew text (ibid.), accordingly, I inserted no 
subject of the verb, as may easily be seen. There is no "gap" at 
all here, and it is probably overrefinement to suggest a stylistic 
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smoothing, as I did in the passage quoted, and in my translation, 
seeing that exactly such transitions occur by the hundred, especially 
in such writers as the Chronicler. 

In, Bewer's whole discussion of the question of the Chronicler's 
authorship of certain portions of this section (pp. 21-26), he seems 
to me to overlook completely one fact of fundamental importance, 
namely this, that the passages are found in the Chronicler's history. 
They are not in Zechariah, nor in Jeremiah, nor in a book of unknown 
authorship; if they were, there might be significance in such details 
as Bewer discusses on pages 22 f. Whatever is found here, within 
the limits of this acknowledged lacuna, that could have been written 
by the Chronicler and is not incongruous with the adjacent history, 
is presumptively his. 

Finally, as to I Esd. 5:4 f., the passage which has especially 
troubled Bewer — as well as all other readers of the book — and on 
which he seems to build his theory of a new historical document. 
He sees here the formal beginning of a long catalogue of names; 
priests, Levites, laymen, all those who went up from Babylonia to 
Judea with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In this he is unquestionably 
right; all readers have found here such a beginning. But verse 5 
contains only two names, and these are not immediately followed by 
others. Bewer accordingly asks (p. 21), "Who cut out this list?" 
Nobody cut it out; no list has been cut out; it is here before us, the 
whole long catalogue of names, beginning with verse 9 and contain- 
ing precisely what was promised in verse 4. As for the two names 
in verse 5, is there not some conceivable reason why they should 
have been mentioned by themselves, a few lines before the main 
body of the list ? Each of the two, be it noted, is introduced in a 
most impressive way, the lineage traced in the one case to Aaron 
and in the other to the royal line of David and Judah. The first 
is no other than Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, the son of Seraiah, one 
of the two leaders (according to the Chronicler) of the great expedi- 
tion under Cyrus; the other, according to the Greek translation, is 
"Joachim the son of Zerubbabel, the son of Salathiel." It is evident 
that the whole difficulty lies in the words which I have italicized. 
It was not a Joachim who "spoke wise sentences before Darius," it 
was Zerubbabel. This conspicuously placed verse in its original 
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form must have named the two leaders who appear so prominently 
in the sequel. It is precisely the place for naming them, a verse 
or two in advance of the main list. It is quite certain that in the 
words "Joachim the son of" we are face to face with some corruption 
of the text, for every other word in the verse is needed just as it 
stands. Bewer objects to the plural, "the priests," while only one is 
immediately named; but this is one of the Chronicler's stereoptyped 
forms, frequently employed in his catalogues where he names the 
single representative of a family or class; see for example I Chron. 
2:31; 7:3, 10; 23:16, 17, 18; 24:24. Neh. 3:17 is also similar. 
Here it is especially natural because of the wish to emphasize at 
the outset Jeshua's representative character and the relative impor- 
tance of the clergy in this return. It is not at all necessary to 
suppose the reading D^3n5n"i? . 

As for the corrupt spot in the verse, I proposed (p. 131) to read 
"IS instead of "S , and this change, making necessary a verb just 
preceding, suggested Dj^^T in place of Dp^V. Since the graphic 
difference is exactly one jot and one tittle, while the new read- 
ing is granomatically sound and yields a perfect sense, I have 
hopes that the emendation will commend itself to scholars. At all 
events, these two words, "Joachim, son-of," are the result of textual 
corruption and must be emended; there is no reasonable way of escap- 
ing this conclusion.^ The difficulty which Bewer finds in the 12 
(p. 20) is, I think, hardly justified. There is no good reason for 
suspecting the reading in II Chron. 22:1, for we find exactly the 
same construction in I Kings 10:2, Num. 20:20, and elsewhere. 
The Chronicler has his own habits in the use of particles, but these 
habits (it is probably unnecessary to say) are always well supported 
by other Semitic usage. In Arabic, for instance, the equivalent of 
this phrase (using the same preposition) would be very common, and 
abundant parallels could be found in the Aramaic dialects. Another 

' From Cook's suggestion, in liis note on this verse, that tlie two words "may con- 
ceivably be an insertion," I must dissent most emphatically. For such an insertion a 
deliberate and sane purpose is always to be postulated, and no such purpose can possibly 
be seen here. The interpolator who was sufficiently interested in the passage to make 
this very serious alteration must be supposed to have read the context. In the original 
Semitic text, the words "who spoke wise sentences before Darius" coiUd refer only to 
Joachim (!); and in vs. 8 (only three verses farther on!) Zerubbabel is again said to 
have been one of the heads of this expedition. 
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similar example in the Old Testament is Exod. 10:9: "We will go 
with (3) our sons and daughters," etc. 

Bewer charges me (ibid.) with mutilating the text. As to this 
"mutilation" I think there is room for a defense on my part. Here 
is a patient in desperate condition (as no scholar examining 5:5 
would be likely to deny). The seat of the pain is obviously close 
to the middle of the victim, who must either be operated on or else 
be given up for lost. What I propose to do is to remove the diseased 
vermiform appendix (the lower end of a final 'p, and I perceive 
that by this very slight "mutilation" the patient can be completely 
restored to health. What Bewer proposes is to cut the patient 
completely in two at the waist line ; simply with the aim of repeating 
in the autopsy the verdict of the diagnosis, that the cause of the pain 
was unknown and that nothing could be done. Whether we are to 
pronounce an operation surgery or butchery depends on the result. 
I have "mutilated" (if he will so have it) the diseased appendix, 
but believe that I have saved the life. 



